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Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition, 
Architectural League of New York 


HE Architectural League of New York, in 

its 36th annual exhibition now open in the new 

wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
Fifth Avenue at 79th Street, has set a record of 
achievement in architectural exhibitions that it will 
be difficult for other architectural societies to equal 
this year. 

This exhibition certainly marks the high spot in 
a showing of architecture and the arts allied to it, 
and has been so dex- ' 
trously arranged, so 
beautifully assembled 
that even the most cap- 
tious critic may find 
nothing to criticize ad- 
versely. 

Nothing daunted by an 
unfortunate fire which 
last year destroyed the 
exhibition almost at the 
hour of its opening, the 
League has set about the 
preparation of the pres- 
ent exhibition with most 
wonderful energy and 
perfection of team work 
that seems to character- 
ize this progressive or- 
ganization. 

It was the Architec- 
tural League that first 
recognized the value of 
the work of the various 
building trades and crafts 
to which architecture was 
allied, and as far back 
as three years ago began 
to encourage these allied 
elements to participate in 
their exhibition. The cul- 
mination of this very 
valuable team work is to 
be found in the present 
exhibition. 
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A MEMORIAL GROUP 
ROBERT AITKEN, SCULPTOR 


86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 


Perhaps the League is the first society to recog- 
nize thus formally that while architecture is the high- 
est development of all the arts, it is also, in some of 
its activities, a very highly developed business. We 
are, therefore, not surprised to find in this exhibi- 
tion groupings of exhibitions of building and con- 
tracting firms, the splendidly designed and deco- 
rated interiors of representative decorators, and a 
wonderful display of craftsmanship in metals, glass 

and textile fabrics. All 
of these have been so 
well grouped, so admira- 
bly placed, that the value 
of the architectural ex- 
hibit is enhanced, and its 
relation to the other 
things shown, most splen- 
didly set forth. 


HEN one consid- 

ers the lean years 

from which we are just 
emerging, the retardance 
of building and the pres- 
ent stagnation, he will be 
impressed by the thor- 
oughness with which the 
League has searched the 
field for new and impor- 
tant work, the splendid 
manner in which it has 
either been photographed 
or drawn, and its placing. 
Probably no better op- 
portunity could be offered 
for the grouping of an 
exhibition, such as the 
present one, than in the 
not quite finished wing 
of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. This wing lacks 
considerable of com- 
pletion, many of the 
structural elements 
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are still in sight, and the floor has not been laid. More prominently and owing to the possibilities 
The walls are plain, uncovered brick, and the whole of the exhibition room, more beautifully shown than 
effect when the League took over this immense space in any other exhibition, is the sculpture, notable for 
was one of absolute incompletion. By a very fine its well-considered placement. In fact, the division 
of sculpture is so important and so very dignified 
that it would constitute a worth while exhibition in 
itself. 

This year the mural painters have had better op- 
portunity to display their work than ever before, 
and they have taken advantage of it so that the walls 
of the various galleries are ablaze with beautiful 
colors, and the work of the mural painter has been 
splendidly selected and hung. 

Also, this year, as did last, accents the steady 
upbuilding of the country estate both in the archi- 
tectural treatment of the buildings and the beautiful 
landscape architecture development that has been 
‘quietly going forward, and that has only recently 
reached the state where its illustration might be 
shown to advantage. 

The number of pretentious houses that are shown 
are of the very best types of domestic architecture, 
and prove the contention that the architects in this 





GLOBE SUNDIAL 
H. W. FRESHMUTH, SCULPTOR 
86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 


artistic appreciation of the possibilities to be achieved, 
the large gallery, with its enormous height and splen- 
did scale, has been made a bower of beauty. 

One may study the general street effect of the new 
zoning regulations in New York in the designs that 
are exhibited of buildings already completed, and 
other important structures either under way or not 
yet begun. Noticeable are the addition to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s building on lower Broadway, the 
Fiske Rubber Building near Columbus Circle, the 
Borden Building, the Cunard Building, a close neigh- 
bor to the Standard Oil Company, and other struc- 
tures in nearby cities where zoning regulations have 
either been enacted, or where the style of design in- 
augurated in New York has been in a measure em- 
ployed in other cities. 





PANEL IN DOORS OF THE STANFORD WHITE 
MEMORIAL, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
A. A. WEINMAN, SCULPTOR 
86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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MONUMENT AT CHARLOTTEVILLE, VA., TO “STONEWALL” JACKSON 
CHARLES KECK, SCULPTOR 
86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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PEDIMENT 


SHERRY FRY, SCULPTOR 


86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 


country are educating their home-building clients 
how to spend their money properly. 


_ set down in detail every good work in this 
showing of architecture and the allied arts would 
be practically to reprint a list of the exhibitors. Nor 
would it be possible to describe at length, or give any 
sort of an accurate idea as to the way the various 
committees have transformed this partly completed 
gallery into a very garden of the arts. The whole 


thing must be seen to be appreciated. There is one 
thing, however, that is quite certain, and that is that 
the League, in carrying to execution so dignified a 
showing of architectural work, has put the entire 
profession under an obligation because it has demon- 
strated the right of architecture to its high position 
as an art, and at the same time has also demonstrated 
how practical architects may be when they set about 
anything of this nature. 


The openirig of the exhibition took the form of a 
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ROGERS CLARK MONUMENT 
H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, ARCHITECT 


86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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IN THE GARDEN OF S. H. P. PELL, FORT TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 
ALFRED C. BOSSOM, ARCHITECT 


86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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pageant arranged by J. Monroe Hewlitt, the presi- 
dent of the League. This pageant consisted of a 
series of living pictures in pantomime of ancient 
Babylon during the days of Darius. The drama of 


PIONEER GROUP. MONUMENT AT GERMAN- 
TOWN, PA. 
ALBERT JAEGERS, SCULPTOR 
86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 


Daniel, the golden image and the lions, was used and 
the argument was the Scriptural account. It was 
called on the program “The Den of Lions; a 
Rhythmical Masque of Babylon the Great in the 
Manner of Assyrian Faience.” 

Shadowy suggestions of the Babylon of Darius 
passed before the curtain as Charles L. Safford 
chanted in excellent baritones the opening passages 
from Scripture. The whole thing was a scene of im- 
pressive beauty upon a scale that would have fitted 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Mr. Robert Aitken, sculptor, was the King, and 
Miss Valodia Vestoff, one of the few professionals 
in the cast of 200 actors and actresses, was the 
Daniel. The music for the pageant was especially 
composed or arranged by Mr. Kenneth M. Murchi- 
son, and the whole presented under the direction of 
Mr. Howard Greenley. A large orchestra and the 
mixed choir from Grace Church, Brooklyn, fur- 
nished the instrumental and vocal accompaniment. 

An effort is being made to have the pageant re- 
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peated, if possible, for the entertainment of a larger 
public. 

3efore the close of the evening, Mr. Hewlitt, the 
president, announced the annual awards of medals 
and certificates, as follows: 

In architecture, to Mr. Charles Z. Klauer; in 
painting, to Mr. Eugene F. Savage; in sculpture, to 
Mr. John Gregory, vice-president of the League; in 
native industrial art, a medal awarded for the first 
time, to Cheney Brothers for the best designs of 
dyeing and craftsmanship in silks; the Avery Prize 
in sculpture, to Mr. Leo Lantelli, and in landscape 
architecture to James L. Greenley. Mr. Hewlitt 


also announced the following awards offered in a 
competition by the Eastern Terra Cotta Company: 
First, to Messrs. P. Harold Sterner and Salvatore 
Grillo; second, to Messrs. Grenville Rickert and 
Francis J. 


Benjamin Moscowitz, and third to 


Creamer. 


“Imr” 
H. CRENIER, SCULPTOR 


86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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FOUNTAIN 
CHARLES KECK, SCULPTOR 
86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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HE Year Book of the League, which is the 
catalog of the exhibition, is, like the exhibition, 

the best the League has ever produced. It is a record 
of the best development in architecture during the 
past two years. It has been very carefully prepared, 
and its mechanical excellence will make it a desirable 
book for every library. Copies may be had from the 
offices of the League, 215 W. 57th Street, New York. 
In concluding a necessarily brief and sketchy ref- 
erence to so important an undertaking, it is fitting 
that mention should be made of the unselfish dona- 
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tion of time and professional skill on the part of the 
League members. In assembling and placing so large 
an exhibition, probably the largest the League has 
ever held, the great amount of detail constituted a 
long and laborious undertaking. In doing this very 
large work, the various committees have placed not 
only the League but the entire profession of archi- 
tecture under a very great debt, and they have 
accomplished what is a more important work—the 
upholding of every dignity that surrounds a dignified 
profession. 


HOUSE OF MR. LAURENCE M. THOMPSON, MONTROSE, PA. 
LEWIS E. WELSH, ARCHITECT 
86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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HOUSE OF MR. HERMAN YOUNKER, ELMSFORD, N. Y. 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 


86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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Architectural Quicksands 


By Cuinton H, Brake, Jr., of the New York and Federal Bars 


Tue STANDARD DocuMEN’Ts, CONTINUED, 


RTICLE 24 of the Standard Documents I 
A have already referred to, in part, under the 
discussion of Article 5. The provisions of this 
article, whereby the various alternatives of estimate 
and costs, the unit price and the like are fixed, and 
the architect given authority to require an account of 
costs in such form as he may deem proper, are 
especially valuable and helpful and in line with a 
smooth working understanding between the parties. 
The clause seems to deal, however, with the situa- 
tion where the change in the work has increased the 
cost, rather than effected a saving. While this is 
undoubtedly the ordinary effect of a change in plan, 
the contract should contain a proviso covering a 
credit to the owner for any saving due to changes. 
The opening sentence of Article 24 indicates that it 
is the intent that the Article shall cover deductions 
from the cost of the work as well as increases. This 
intent should be carried into proper effect in the 
body of the Article and the owner assured of a 
proper deduction, in cases where the change effects 
a saving, just as the contractor is assured of an 
increase where the change means an increase in cost. 
The provision in Article 25, whereby the contrac- 
tor must give notice of claims for extras is excellent. 
This Article, however, must be read in conjunction 
with the provision for arbitration to which I have 
already referred. In line with the feeling which I 
have expressed, regarding the arbitration clause of 
the Standard Form, I can not feel that it is advis- 
able to leave claims for extras and changes so en- 
tirely to arbitration. Any savings effected by the 
changes in the plans the architect should certainly 
be able to certify accurately, and he should be equally 
able to pass intelligently and promptly on claims by 
the contractor for extras. I can see no good to be 
gained, and much harm to be done, by allowing an 
appeal to an arbitration board from his determina- 
tions, on items of this character. 

Article 26 is directly in line with various sugges- 
tions which I have made in the earlier instalments of 
these writings and the provision requiring the con- 
tractor to submit the schedule of values of the various 
parts of the work and similar necessary information 
is directly in line with the idea of securing a proper 
statement covering the component parts of the job. 
If this data be intelligently and carefully made use of 
by the architect, it will enable him to conduct the 
work with a minimum of misunderstandings between 
the owner and the contractor, and a maximum of 
protection to the owner and to himself. 


Article 29 I believe to be too narrow. The owner 
should be protected beyond any question against the 
filing of mechanics liens during the progress of the 
work. This article attempts to cover the point by 
holding up the final payment and the retained per- 
centage until a release of the liens has been secured 
or the lien bonded. The article also provides for a 
refund to the owner by the contractor, on account of 
any lien remaining unsatisfied when the final pay- 
ments to the contractor have been made. To give 
proper protection to the owner the article should be 
broadened, so as to enable the architect or owner 
to hold up the payment of any instalment, at any 
time, until any lien then existing has been properly 
satisfied or bonded. The owner should not be placed 
in a position where he is compelled to proceed with 
the work while there are liens on the property, and 
to depend merely upon his right to hold up the final 
payment, or the retained percentage. The lien might, 
indeed, exceed these amounts, so far as the word- 
ing of Article 29 is concerned, without giving to the 
owner any broader remedy than that specified therein. 

Article 31 I believe to be too stringent as against 
the contractor. The question of patents is one which 
arose repeatedly, and was especially emphasized, in 
contracts between the government and various manu- 
facturers and contractors during the World War. 
The general idea upon which Article 31 is based is 
good, viz.: that the contractor should protect the 
owner from suits based on infringements of patents, 
involved in the construction of the work in hand. 
The exception to this rule, which was quite carefully 
worked out in the case of the government contracts 
reterred to is, nevertheless, I think, fundamentally 
fair and, in fairness to the contractor, necessary. 
This exception was carried into effect by the addition 
of a clause providing that the contractor should not 
be compelled to make good claims for royalties or 
license fees, in those cases where the particular pa- 
tents, for the infringement of which such claims are 
made, are made part of the specifications on the in- 
sistence of the owner. If, for instance, a contract 
calls for certain construction in definite terms, with- 
out specifying a special process, the contractor should 
save the owner harmless, from claims by the owners 
of letters patent which he may infringe in working 
out this construction. If, on the other hand, the 
owner introduces into the contract the provision that 
certain work shall be done in accordance with a cer- 
tain particular process specified, or that a certain 
type of concrete construction must be used, or a cer- 
tain type of patented trim or the like, there is no 
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reason in equity why the contractor should be forced 
to make good, to the owner, claims made by holders 
of patents covering this special work. The suggested 
broader form of understanding on this point is fair 
to both sides. It protects the owner, where he 
should be protected, and it does not penalize the 
contractor on points which are not his fault. 

In Article 38, a possible confusion may arise 
under the wording of the clause giving the contractor 
the right to stop work, if the owner shall fail to pay 
“any sum certified by the architect or awarded by 
arbitrators.” Under the scheme adopted in the 
Standard Contract, the architect might certify cer- 
tain sums and this certification might then be sub- 
mitted, at the instance of the owner or at the instance 
of the contractor, to arbitrators. There should be 
a distinct interval of time intervening between the 
certification by the architect and the decision by the 
Board of Arbitrators. It is not clear, under the 
clause as worked, whether the owner would be com- 
pelled to make payment of the amount, within a cer- 
tain time after the architect certified it, irrespective 
of the fact that an appeal from such certification had 
been made, or whether, where such an appeal is made, 
the obligation on the owner to make payment would 
not become effective until after the certification of the 
architect had been confirmed by the arbitrators, or a 
modified award on the item in question made by 
them. 

In the last few pages, I have touched, necessarily 
briefly, on some of the points in the standard contract 
which seem to me to contain weaknesses and to re- 
quire modification. Lest there be any misunder- 
standing of my feeling regarding the Standard Docu- 
ments, however, I want, in closing the discussion 
regarding them, to emphasize again my feeling that 
their preparation and adoption has been of immense 
value to all of the trades involved, to the architect. 
and to the owner. The standardizing of the form of 
agreement, the careful work which has evidently en- 
tered into the preparation of all of these papers, the 
spirit of cooperation between the associations of the 
various trades, and the constructive work of Ameri- 
can Institute, which have, together, made possible 
the adoption of the Standard Forms, are all deserv- 
ing the warmest praise. 


CONCLUSION. 


In closing this series of rather informal discus- 
sions of the “Quicksands” which should be avoided 
by the careful architect, it may perhaps be helpful if 
I briefly recapitulate the more important points of 
caution which the architect should bear in mind, in 
the course of his dealings with his clients and others. 
The points which I would have the architect appre- 
ciate especially, are these: 


ARCHITECT 


The practice of architecture has a business side as 
well as an artistic side. Architecture is at once a 
fine art and a business. The architect owes it, not 
only to himseif, but to his client, to appreciate the 
business side of his profession. He owes it to him- 
self, because such an appreciation will cause him 
to arrive,at a definite understanding with his client, 
which will save misunderstandings and expense. He 
owes it to the client, because the appreciation of it 
will enable him to handle matters, arising between 
the client and the contractor, on a business basis 
which will protect the interests of the client, and 
generally contribute to a satisfactory performance 
of the work involved. 

The motto “Be definite,” if lived up to by the prac- 
ticing architect, will at once aid him in perfecting 
a smoothly working organization and, at the same 
time, prevent misunderstandings, disagreements and 
loss. Definiteness, so far as the relations with the 
client are concerned, means arriving at a proper and 
clear understanding with the client on all points, in- 
cluding the question of compensation and, prefer- 
ably, the making of a definite contract of the charac- 
ter referred to in the earlier articles of this series. 
Definiteness, with respect to the contractor, means 
not only care in checking estimates and requisitions, 
and care in drafting and issuing certificates, but 
means also care in the dealings between the con- 
tractor and the architect. 

By all means have in mind the fundamental rules 
at least of the law of agency. These rules are in- 
volved in the practice of every architect and aré of 
material importance, at almost every point of con- 
tact, between the architect and the owner and the 
architect and the contractor. They are important, 
especially, on the questions of the authority of the 
architect to authorize extras, to make changes, to 
accept bids, to allow a departure from the terms of 
the written contract and all of the other and similar 
points which are involved, wherever the architect acts 
to any extent as the agent or as the spokesman of 
the owner. 

Be diligent to arrange so that estimates submitted 
will be on a unit price component part basis, in such 
detail that you will be able to check up the costs and 
component parts of the work involved. 

The architect is not simply the representative of 
the owner. He is called upon to act, time and again, 
in what is really a quasi-judicial capacity and he is 
under certain very definite obligations to the con- 
tractor. He must act with fairness to the latter, just 
as he must act with fairness to the client. He is 
much more the representative of the client than he 
is the representative of the contractor, but the fact 
that he is the representative of the client does not 
mean that he is not under certain obligations to the 
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contractor, in the exercise of the duties which his em- 
ployment places upon him. 

In dealing with business or municipal corporations 
or associations, remember that certain formalities are 
necessary to effect proper corporate or association 
action and, where the matter is of real importance, 
see to it that proper resolutions or other action is 
taken to make legal any authority conferred upon 
you by the corporation or association. 

While I can not well overemphasize the import- 
ance which I attach to the recognition of the busi- 
ness side of architecture, I would again caution the 
architect against any mistaken development of this 
thought on his part, to a point which may place him 
in the position of being himself the contractor. | 
have not in mind, on this caution, the case of a firm 
deliberately entering a contracting business. In such 
a case, ordinary prudence would dictate the neces- 
sity of having some trained business man in charge 
of this phase of the firm’s activities. What I have 
in mind is rather along the line of the cases which I 
have cited of architects involving themselves in situa- 
tions where, with some show of truth, the claim 
can be advanced by the client, that they are contrac- 
tors, where in reality they have never had the slight- 
est intention of becoming contractors or of bear- 
ing any relation to the work in hand, other than the 
relation of architects in the ordinary sense. 

The lien procedure in the various states is highly 
technical. The architect has a real and increasingly 


efficient remedy under the modern lien laws, but if 


he is to make proper and wise use of it, he should not 
endeavor to draft notices of liens himself, but should 
rather secure proper advice, so that he may be as- 
sured that his rights are adequately covered and 
protected. 

I have endeavored, both in the present series and 
in my other writings, to bring home to the architect 
a sufficient realization of the more important legal 
pitfalls, involved in the practice of his profession. 
to enable him to sense the danger points as thev arise 
In a general way, with the more fundamental legal 


principles affecting his rights and liabilities, in tne 
practice of his profession, he will be able to appre- 
ciate, as situations arise, those points wherein a pos- 
sible danger lies. An ability to do this will mani- 
festly result in the heading off of disputes and other 
troubles, in the saving of future litigation and legal 
expense, and in the prevention of discord between 
the architect and his client and the client and the 
contractor. 

While the purpose of what I have written is to 
lessen the possibility of difficulty and litigation, I 
would not have the architect endeavor to be his own 
lawyer. To make this attempt will unquestionably 
result in entirely unnecessary loss to him and in his 
becoming involved in difficulties which might easily 
have been avoided, by a very moderate dose of sound 
legal advice in the beginning. My hope rather is 
that, by an appreciation of the fundamentals involved 
the architect may, upon his sensing of a possible dan- 
ger point, be thus forewarned and enabled to take 
up the point in question with his attorney and secure, 
in advance, and before it is too late, such advice as 
may be necessary to enable him to avoid the particu- 
lar quicksand which lies ahead of him. 

As was aptly said in the editorial comment in the 
July 28, 1920, issue of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
‘The Mariner has his charts from which he may learn 
the location of rocks and shoals, of currents ana 
trade winds. All these insure a safe and speedy 
voyage. But architects have availab!e few of these 
helps and safeguards.” The present articles will have 
served their very modest purpose, if they are instru- 
mental in pointing out to the practising architect the 
more formidable of these rocks and shoals and cur- 
rents and in indicating to him the course which he 
should take to avoid them and to secure the benefit 
of those favoring trade winds which will be induced 
by the practice of his profession on a basis of care, 
of definiteness, and of an understanding of the fun- 
damental rights and obligations of architect, owner 
and contractor. 
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Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(See reproduction of original drawing by O. R. Eggers on opposite page) 

The Pennsylvania Hospital, a detail of which 1s shown in 
the sketch by Mr. Eggers in this issue, 1s one of the most 
venerated and venerable structures in Philadelphia. Found- 
ed in 1751, largely through the efforts of Benjamin Franklin, 
it 1s maintained entirely by private subscription. It 1s the 


oldest institution of its kind in America. 


In its architecture it follows closely the lines of the im- 


portant buildings erected during our Colonial period. 
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The League of New York Artists 


S TRANGE that the National Academy of Design, 
national as its name indicates, should leave it 
for a newly formed and local body of artists to 
undertake the work that might rightfully be con- 
sidered that of the Academy. 

The League of New York Artists has but recently 
come into existence. It numbers among its charter 
members men of national reputation in art, many of 
them Academicians. We learn from a circular an- 
nouncing this organization that the object of the 
League is “to arouse the national government to the 
realization of the need of a Minister of Art with 
portfolio,” and to give definite and concrete support 
to artists. Further, it is proposed to promote a more 
general and active interest in the creation of exhibi- 
tions. In short, the object of the League is the cul- 
tivation of the highest possible development of cor- 
rect appreciation for art, and to place it under the 
control of the national government. 

We have no charter of the National Academy at 
hand, but it is supposable that it was at the outset 
organized to promote, in the larger sense, just the 
things for which this newly formed League proposes 
to work. If the Academy were a less moribund or- 
ganization, there would be no field for this newly 
organized League. If, on the other hand, the League 
faithfully carries forward the program it has out- 
lined, what will be the status of the Academy? 

The League of New York Artists further an- 
nounces the purpose “to promote general and active 
interest in the creation of a large public exhibition 
building, which shall be worthy of the city and suffi- 
cient to house all the exhibitions of the various so- 
cieties of art.” 

Why the League? Why not the Academy? For 
many years the Academy has been without an artis- 
tic home. The Vanderbilt galleries, never adequate, 
have been the only place wherein to house its ex- 
hibitions, and when last year these galleries were 
destroyed the Academy went to Brooklyn for wall 
space. Even this rude awakening, it seems, was but 
temporary, for an exhibition of the Academy has 
but recently closed in the rebuilt Vanderbilt gal- 
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leries. Meantime, the problem of the promotion 
of art appreciation in New York, which the Acad- 
emy with its large fund might successfully solve by 
the erection of an adequate structure languishes. If 
the League with its membership of leading artists can 
create a fund for an adequate building, it will have 
established an art center in New York of far-reach- 
ing influence. The high standing and recognized 
ability of the men at the head of the League would 
seem to insure the best results. 





Proposed Canadian Copyright Law 


A COPYRIGHT bill, now passed to its second 
reading in the Canadian Parliament, appears 
to be class legislation in a most iniquitous form. If 
this bill becomes a law in Canada, it will result in 
the practical exclusion of every periodical published 
in the United States. It would permit Canadian 
printers, under a so-called licensing system, to ap- 
propriate and use without obligation of credit or ac- 
knowledgment, any matter published outside of 
Canada. It is a most adroitly drawn measure. 

It is apparently intended to constitute a “retalia- 
tory” measure, framed and put forward by organ- 
ized Canadian printers, against the “manufacturing” 
clause in the United States copyright bill. Not con- 
tent with the framing of a law so manifestly unjust 
and one which ignores the ruling of the Berne con- 
vention, there is, it appears, organized effort to make 
all second-class matter coming from the United 
States pay a postage of 15 cents per pound. Sucha 
rate would practically act to exclude every publica- 
tion in the United States. 

There is neither sense nor reason in the enactment 
of the proposed legislation. It would be sure, in 
this country, to deprive Canadians of the bulk of 
their periodical and trade literature. Further than 
that it is not reasonable to suppose that this country 
would quietly submit to such action on the part of a 
country whose geographical boundaries are so closely 
interwoven with our own. .Level-headed men in 
the Dominion and the United States should combat 
this proposed copyright legislation which is sure to 
be provocative of the most disastrous results. 
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Criticism and Comment 


An Appreciative Letter from an 
Old Subscriber 


Publishers, THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


Your request, of recent date, that as my relation- 
ship to THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT as a subscriber 
had now entered its thirty-fifth year, it would be of 
interest to the management to know what use and 
service the publication had been to me during these 
years, came to me as quite a shock for getting my 
copy of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT has become as 
much a part of my life as partaking breakfast each 
morning, and I believe that I use them both, each 
in its own way, as a preparation for the work of the 
coming day. 

While one may gain in a long life a great deal of 
valuable personal experience, that life cannot be so 
full of experience by itself, as that attained by con- 
tact with the experience of others through the means 
of a journal, such as THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
for by that greater contact one’s own personal experi- 
ence is enriched and one’s outlook and vision widened 
and broadened. 

I may say that I have had most of the volumes 
bound, as I appreciate the value of the text as well as 
the illustrations, but to relate the illustrations in the 
several volumes to my books and other publications 
I have my own card index system, which is arranged 
in two groupings, general and ecclesiastical and these 
sub-divided practically into four main lines, personal, 
topical, geographical and constructional. References 
to text being along similar lines, but not carried out 
so thoroughly, except under the heading “legal,” in 
which I have gathered all legal references, in the 
various publications to which I subscribe under their 
proper topical headings. 

The “ecclesiastical” makes the greatest appeal to 
me, and to illustrate what is covered under “de- 
sign and planning,’ under “personal” one firm’s 
work is indexed beginning with Cram & Wentworth ; 


then, Cram, Wentworth & Goodhue; next, Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson; and at present Cram & Fer- 
guson ; and Bertram Goodhue separately, so one can 
find in the pages of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT a 
veritable monograph of this firm’s work, or of the 
once members of that firm. 

Under “topical,” arranged under abbeys, cathe- 
drals, etc., or under Anglican, communion, Roman 
communion, Presbyterian, etc. Under “geographi- 
cal”: American, English, French, Irish, Italian and 
Scottish churches, each country’s group alphabetically 
arranged. 

Under general architecture: “Motifs and details,” 
topically arranged, I have, for. instance, cards for 
the “texture of materials,” brick, rough cast plaster, 
thatched roofing, masonry, etc., which we usualfy 
firid in what “Moviedom” calls “close-ups.” To me 
a great deal of the charm of the Philadelphia School 
is the exquisite texture of the stonework, etc., and 
as that sense of texture of materials is not taught in 
the schools you will be rendering good service to the 
younger men by insisting that the illustrations of the 
work of that school shall have a “close-up,” for the 
unforced and artistic handling of their materials 
lends a beauty to the work of that school which is 
unequaled elsewhere. 

Another subject from which a monograph could 
be made from the pages of THe AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT is “rendering,” which I have indexed personally 
under these very familiar names: Eldon Deane, D. 
A. Gregg, Haldane, Maginnis, and Goodhue, and so 


_on, to the present day delightful sketches of O. R. 


Eggers. 

I am not sure that this epistle will be of any ma- 
terial service to you, except to convey my appreci2- 
tion for the pleasure and profit derived from THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT during these many years and 
to express my best wishes for the future of the 
publication. 


Sewickley, Pa. James M. MacguEeEn. 
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BORDEN BUILDING, NEW YORK 
BUCHMAN & KAHN, ARCHITECTS 


86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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DESIGN FOR A MAUSOLEUM 
CASS GILBERT, ARCHITECT 


86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, FLINT, MICH. 
DAVIS, McGRATH & KIESLING, ARCHITECTS 
86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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PRIMELLES BUILDING, HAVANA, CUBA 
KENNETH M. MURCHISON, ARCHITECT 
86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING, FLINT, MICH. 
DAVIS, McGRATH & KIESLING, ARCHITECTS 


DOOR KNOCKER 
GEORGE J. LOBER, SCULPTOR 
86th Annual Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
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Warehouse for The National Tea Company, 
Chicago 


Jean B. Roum & Son, Architects; L. J. MENscu, Engineer 


warehouse building of the National Tea Com- 

pany at Chicago is the foundations. The 
great improvement in the design and construction 
of foundations has been made possible by the use of 
reinforced concrete. The two things most favorable 
to its use are that it can be cast in any desired form 
and is mixed and placed by common labor. The old- 
time use of large footing stones and later steel 
grillage beams and heavy cantilever girders required 
the use of expensive derricks and the employment of 
skilled craftsmen. The materials used were of such 
a nature that their shape and form only could be 
altered at great cost. On the other hand, the forms 
for concrete foundations have a fairly uniform cost 
regardless of their shape. 

At three places in this building the cantilever type 
of foundation was used on adjoining property lot 
lines. On the streets, the footings projected beyond 
the lot lines as is usual. In general, the cantilever 
footings consist of a 24 in. reinforced concrete mat. 
Where the more heavy column loads occur, the mat 
is thickened by square pads, either above or below 
the mat, for the purpose of affording sufficient 
thickness to resist the shear produced by the column 
loads. Such increases in thickness are shown in 
Sections AA, DD and EE. Attention is called to 
the unusual bending of the stub rods in the column 
bases. 

Another feature of this type of footings is that 
the top of the mat is finished as a floor and at the 
basement floor level. This scheme makes a decided 
saving in cost over the usual methods used. The 
use of the foundation as a floor saves the cost of the 
usual 5 in. or 6 in. concrete floor with its cinder or 


\ VERY interesting feature of the office and 


gravel bed. It also requires less excavation and 
back-filling, which is a considerable item of expense 
in some localities. If the soil is of such a nature that 
forms and shoring are required, the amount of this 
work is reduced also, owing to the less depth of ex- 
cavation. At the time the footing at Section AA 
was designed the adjoining property to the south 
was not purchased for future extensions. This pur- 
chase was made at about the time the work was 
started. Rather than to re-design this footing to 
carry the future added load the foundation was built 
as designed. Provision was made for extension of 
the footing southward beyond the lot line by driving 
reinforcing bars into the adjoining earth through 
holes bored in the wood forms. These rods, of 
course, also extend into the foundation as built. 
When the addition is built this year, the rods will 
be found in place to reinforce the added foundation. 
The mat reinforcing is arranged similar to that of a 
two-way flat slab construction, which it is, in effect. 


N the driveway at Section DD, the mat is made 
level and below grade in order to keep these 
footings below the frost line, which is 4 ft. in Chi- 
cago. The elevator pits are incorporated in this type 
of footings, as shown in Sections AA, BB, CC and 
EE. The reinforcing extends under these pits simi- 
lar to that in the other portions of the mat. The 
typical isolated footings consist of three layers of 
concrete, the top of the basement floor being 3 in. 
above the middle layer. The top layer also serves as 
a wheel guard for hand trucks in the basement and 
motor trucks in the driving-in space in the alley. 
The basement walls on the streets and at the driv- 
ing-in space at the alley are centered on a footing 
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extending beyond the building line. This is, in ef- 
fect, an inverted T-beam. This is shown in Section 
and Elevation FF. The wall is reinforced as a 
girder about 12 ft. deep and there is special rein- 
forcing provided about the window openings as 
shown. 

All of the floors are generally 8% in. thick. They 
are of a flat slab type with a 4% in. drop plate and 
two-way system of reinforcing. The coffee roast- 
ing department on the sixth floor is 36 ft. by 72 ft. 


shown in the illustration. When the future building 
is erected north of the present alley, the space be- 
tween the buildings will be covered by a skylight at 
the second floor level and a wall and doorway con- 
structed at the street line, making an enclosed ship- 
ping court. 


‘ I ‘HE construction of this building was started 
September 22, 1919, and was completed, ready 
for use, April 15, 1920. There are over 2,000,000 





WAREHOUSE OF THE NATIONAL TEA CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


in size and 18 ft. high. There are no columns in 
this space and the roof is supported by beams_and 
girders ; the remaining parts of the roof are of flat 
slab construction similar to the floors. The girders 
that support the north wall over the driving-in space 
are 36 ft. and 39 ft. long, center to center of columns. 
Above these, girders of the same length carry each 
of the upper floors and roof. This opening permits 
two large trucks to load in each bay and the position 
of the trucks is fixed by the irregular shaped curbs 


cu. ft. of contents and the cost, with mechanical 
equipment, was $650,000, not including the land. 
To this will be added two more six-story units and 
the present two-story portion will receive four added 
stories. The total contents will then exceed .5,500,- 
000 cu. ft. The construction work was carried on 
during a very severe winter and concrete was placed 
with temperatures slightly above zero. 

The floors are all designed for a live load of 250 
Ibs. per sq. ft. The floors were tested with a live 
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a deflection of 3/16 in. at center 
of the panel. The foundations 
were designed for a ground load 
of 4,000 Ibs. per sq. ft. After 
the work was started, the owners 
decided on some changes in the 
second story which increased cer- 
tain column loads. As the material 
was fabricated and ready for use 
cast iron “Emperger” columns 
were placed inside the spirals to 
carry the added loads. 











OPK STRLET 


The basement is used for gen- 
eral storage and has cooler rooms 
for butter and cheese, which, with 
the dried fruit cooler rooms on 
the third floor, are kept at a tem- 
perature of 35 degrees by a 15- 
ton refrigeration plant. The first 
floor is used exclusively for re- 
ceiving and shipping and is ele- 
vated to the level of the freight 








ALLEY 






DLWE WAY 














cars which are placed on the 
Kingsbury Street side. About 
10,000 sq. ft. on the second floor 
are devoted to offices, the balance to an egg candling 
department, kitchen and lunch rooms, large package 
department and a bakery with a present capacity of 
10,000 loaves of bread per day. The third floor con- 





DRIVEWAY 


tains the dried fruit cooling rooms and the extract 
and pickling departments. The fourth, fifth and 
sixth floors are used for general storage, with the 
coffee roasting department on the sixth floor. The 
first and second floors have 1% in. maple top floors 
laid on 3 by 4 in. beveled sleepers bedded in cinder 
concrete ; the sleepers were attached to the concrete 
floors by heavy spikes when the slabs were still 





CROSBY STRELT 
BLOCK PLAN 





VIEW OF GENERAL OFFICES LOCATED ON 
SECOND FLOOR 


green. The balance of the floors are finished with 
cement. The driveways are made with a 10 in. con- 





VIEW IN COFFEE-ROASTING ROOM ON 
SIXTH FLOOR 
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VIEW IN BAKERY DEPARTMENT ON 
SECOND FLOOR 


crete base, reinforced two ways with ¥% in. rods 
placed 24 in. on centers. The topping is of asphalt 
2 in. thick on a 14 in. binder course. 

The building is equipped with three electric high 
speed elevators of 7,500 Ibs. capacity, two 8 ft. spiral 
package chutes, opening to all floors above the first, 
a vacuum system of steam heating and a two source 
combination wet and dry sprinkler system. The 
capacity of the building is such that ten carloads of 
merchandise are received daily, a total of 225 tons 
of foodstuffs is received and distributed each 24 
hours, and the distribution to the 200 retail stores 
operated by the company is made by a fleet of 50 
gasoline and electric motor trucks. 





A House For $3,000 


A New York corporation is negotiating for the 
erection of fifty six-room houses to be erected on 
Staten Island at a cost of about $3,000 each. The 
Housing Commission of Newark, N. J., is also con- 
sidering the erection of a number of similar build- 
ings to meet the housing demand. 

A number of these houses have been erected at 
Phillipsburg, N. J. The houses are monoliths and 
are poured in forms. After the cellar excavation is 
completed, concrete footings and the concrete floor 
for the basement are poured. 

On this base the forms are erected. As the form 
is fitted, electric light conduits, plumbing, roughing, 
chimney flue linings, window frames and door 
frames are set in position. 

The reinforcing is placed for walls, floors and par- 


titions and the concrete is then poured. The pour- 
ing is done by raising the concrete to a hopper on the 
roof of the building. 

The concrete flows from this point through the 
walls and partitions from the base (already made) 
to the roof, at one pouring. 

After the concrete has set and the forms have been 
removed one sees a building having its window and 
door frames embedded in concrete and finished ; the 
chimney completed and the concrete floors, concrete 
stairway leading from the kitchen to the basement 
and concrete front steps and porch all there. 

It requires eight hours to pour a four-room house 
and from eight to eleven hours to pour a six-room 
house after the forms are erected. The erection of 
forms to the pouring stage requires four days; one 
house per week being erected and poured with one’ 
form under normal working conditions and permit- 
ting time for the concrete to set before the forms 
are removed. It requires a crew of ten to twelve 
men and one working foreman to do this. 





Book Note 


“Rep Leap, anp How to Use It 1n Parnt.” By 
Alvah Horton Sabin, M. S. D. Sc. Third edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Full cloth, 140 pp., 
size 5x7¥%. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


The use of red lead as a preservative of metal 
surfaces is so general that the annual consumption 
has become enormous. The correct methods of ap- 
plication are, however, not so extensive. In many 
cases red lead is so ignorantly used as to negative the 
result desired. A book of this nature, therefore, be- 
comes a valuable guide in the mixing of preserva- 
tive compounds for application to metal surfaces. 
The success that attended an earlier edition gave 
proof of the fact that such a book was widely 
needed. The new and revised edition brings the sub- 
ject of red lead up to an authoritative point. It 


will be a valuable addition to the working library of 
architects and engineers. 
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Relative Strength of Sheathing and 
Wall Board 


PRACTICAL TEST to determine the relative 
strength of sheathing and Bishopric Board as 
applied to construction was recently made by the 
department of building inspection at Hartford, Conn. 
A load of 300 pounds was used, deformation being 
measured at each loading. 
The restlt of the test on 7%” M and B sheathing, 
one side, with wood lath on opposide side, was as 
follows: 


300 deformation 7/32” 1200 deformation 234” 


600 ” 21/32” 1800 - 67/16” 
900 ne 1%” 2100 = 8 5/16” 

When load was released deformation showed 
5 3/16”. 


Result of test on Bishopric Board on one side, 
with wood lath on opposite side using same loading 
as on sheathing showed the following deforma- 
tion : 


300 deformation 1/8” 1500 deformation 1 3/4” 
600 . 1/4” 1800 : 1 9/16" 
900 -% 9/16" 2100 . = 
1200 . 13/16” 2400 = 27/16" 
, 2700 rs 3 1/16” 

When the load was released deformation showed 
15%”. 


In his report to the Bishopric Mfg. Co., Frederick 
W. Barrett, supervisor of buildings, stated that the 
test showed very clearly that Bishopric Board prop- 
erly put on was much stronger than sheathing, and 
that there was no reason why same should not be 
allowed to be used where % sheathing can be used. 





Fire Tests 


HE ASSOCIATED FACTORY Mutual Fire 

Instirance Companies, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., have 
conducted jointly an experimental investigation of 
the resistance of columns, loaded and exposed to fire 
or to fire and water. The purpose of the investigation 
was to ascertain (1) the ultimate resistance against 
fire of protected and unprotected columns as used 
in the interior of buildings; (2) their resistance 
against impact and sudden cooling from hose streams 
when in a highly-heated state. The fire test series 


includes (1) tests and representative types of unpro- 
tected structural steel, cast iron, concrete-filled pipe, 
and timber columns ; (2) tests wherein the metal was 
partly protected by filling the re-entrant portions or 
interior of columns with concrete; (3) tests wherein 
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the load-carrying elements of the columns were pro- 
tected by a 2-in. or 4-in. thickness of concrete, hol- 
low clay tile, clay brick, gypsum block, and also 
single or double layer of metal lath and plaster ; (4) 
reinforced concrete columns with 2-in. integral con- 
crete protection. Copies of this 389-page report may 
be had upon payment of $2 to the Associated Fac- 
tory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 31 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass., or to the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, 207 East Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 





Protection for Reinforced Concrete 
Against Electrolysis 


A WATERPROOF SHELL protecting the con- 
crete structure is the most plausible form of 
protection of reinforced concrete against electrolysis 
because the arrangement not only protects the rein- 
forcing bars from moisture and later oxidation but 
also protects the concrete surrounding the rods from 
abrasion and, eventually, exposure of the iron. Last 
year it was suggested that the following methods 
be considered: (1) Use of copper plated reinforcing 
bars; (2) Introduction of reinforcing bars made of 
copper alloy; (3) Reinforcing bars surrourided by 
rough insulating enamel impervious to salt water and 
moisture; (4) Waterproof plastic layer of material 
with petroleum asphalt base, or some established 
waterproofing material free from electrolytes, sur- 
rounding base of concrete. 

Further studies have led to the conclusion that the 
first three methods proposed are not practical be- 
cause of high cost. 

The fourth method is recommended, but attention 
is called to the necessity of using the proper water- 
proofing material on the inside of the protecting 
shell. The waterproofing pitch should remain flexi- 
ble for an indefinite time; should have a melting 
point in the neighborhood of 200 deg. F., and be 
elastic in stretch at least 14 in. at a temperature be- 
low freezing and have approximately an inch stretch 
at 60 deg. F. If the pull is gradually applied, the 
stretch should be approximately 6 to 7 in. at 60 deg. 
It is rather a surprising fact that such waterproofing 
material has been manufactured for twelve or fif- 
teen years, but in general use only for roofing mate- 
rial and in pavements. It is made by distillation of 
an asphalt base and oxidized by blowing with air, 
the latter process giving the material the stretching 
quality. 

Asphaltic petroleum pitch is soluble in gasoline, 
which is likely to be present in city sewerage, but 
recent experiments show an elastic waterproofing 
pitch may be made from coal tar that is insoluble in 
gasoline but retains all of the characteristics of the 
asphaltic petroleum pitch. 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comments in the Field of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Philadelphia Architects Receive Gold 
Medal Award 


Paul P. Cret and Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, 
associated architects in the designing of the Public 
Library, Indianapolis, Ind.; have been awarded the 
gold medal in the architectural exhibition conducted 
in Philadelphia in connection with the Real Estate 
and Housing Exposition. This architectural exhibi- 
tion was in fact the usual annual exhibition of the 
T Square Club and the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. This year the 
annual exhibition of these architectural organiza- 
tions was, in a movement for co-operation, combined 
with the Real Estate and Housing interests, whose 
exhibition has but recently been brought to a suc- 
cessful close. 





Jamestown Architects Organize 
C. O. Hultgren, of Rulifson & Hultgren, Is a Member 


of Executive Committee 

Architects and engineers of Jamestown, N. Y., 
have organized the Jamestown Engineering Society. 
Meetings are held on the first and third Wednesdays 
of each month except July and August. 

Officers have been elected for the coming year 
as follows: President, Walter F. Shaw, Assoc. M. 
Am. Soc. C. E.; Vice-President, E. C. Dollard, 
City Engineer ; Secretary, H. Grover Garlock, Chief, 
Contract Department, Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. ; 
Treasurer, F. A. Irvine, former City Engineer. 

C. O. Hultgren, of the architectural firm of Rulif- 
son & Hultgren, is a member of the executive com- 
mittee, and J. W. Rulifson is a member of the 
program committee. 





Doctors’ Co-operative Building 

A new professional building for doctors and den- 
tists, to be owned under the co-operative plan, is to 
be erected at 141 East Sixty-fourth Street, in New 
York, with an “L” to Lexington Avenue. 

Herbert Lippmann, architect, prepared the plans 
for the project, which has several interesting fea- 
tures. A special entrance from East Sixty-fourth 
Street of Italian garden design, built of brick and 
stucco, with a varicolored slate roof, has been de- 
signed, and will provide parking space for automo- 
biles. It will lead directly into a large reception 


room, and to the quarters of the resident nurse in 
charge. 

The building proper, which will have frontages 
of 50 feet on the private court and on Lexington 
Avenue, will thus have excellent light and air. It 
will be five stories and basement, occupying an area 
of 2,500 square feet. A large elevator and fireproof 
stairway will be located in the centre of the build- 
ing, and while the floors will be arranged to suit the 
individual requirements of the groups of doctors, the 
typical floor has been laid out with a large waiting 
room for joint usage and five suites of offices. Each 
suite consists of a private office, treatment room and 
dressing room. 

Building operations were proposed to have 
started April 1. The offices will be ready for 
occupancy before October 1, 1921. 


$600,000 in Leases 


The demand for space in the Pennsylvania Station 
zone in New York is shown by the fact that the 
renting agents have closed forty leases in the twenty- 
two story Printing Crafts Building covering the 
block front in Eighth Avenue between Thirty-third 
and Thirty-fourth Streets since Jan. 1. 

This is considered a record for the number of 
leases in any building in the City of New York dur- 
ing the same period, especially when it is borne in 
mind that these leases were negotiated at a time when 
business generally was at its lowest ebb. 

These forty firms came from every industry and 
nearly every section of the city. The leases made 
aggregate about $600,000 a year. 


To Push Home Building by Adver- 
tising Campaign 

A national newspaper advertising campaign to 
stimulate home building is to be undertaken by the 
lumbermen of the country after the third American 
Lumber Congress, held in Chicago from March 
30 to April 1, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association announced recently. Plans for the cam- 
paign have been worked out by a committee of the 
association for presentation to the Chicago meeting 
for action. 

According to the association, 50 per cent. of the 
sawmill capacity of the country is now idle because 
of a lack of demand for lumber. 
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Artists Divide Auto Prize 
Three well-known artists, James Cody Ewell, 
Jonas Lie and Maxfield Parrish, will divide the 
$1,000 prize for the best painting portraying “The 


Spirit of Transportation.” The announcement was 
made last week at the Detroit Athletic Club, where 
the paintings are on exhibition by Eugene B. Clarke, 
President of the Clarke Equipment Company, who 
arranged the contest as a tribute to the automotive 
industry. 

The jury of award consisted of Judge Elbert E. 
Gary, Chairman, United States Steel Corporation ; 
Robert W. de Forest, President, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Charles L. Hutchinson, President, 
Art Institute of Chicago; W. C. Durant, President, 
Durant Motors Corporation; Homer L. Ferguson, 
President, Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company, and Frederick D. Underwood, Presi- 
dent of the Erie Railroad Company. 





Bill to Register Builders in New York 
City 

A bill just introduced in both houses of the New 
York State Legislature provides for registering 
builders in New York City, and prohibits the is- 
suance of building permits to or the conduct of 
building work by any persons not duly registered. 
The purpose is to be accomplished by amending the 
charter of the city by the addition of a registration 
clause. Under this clause a building permit can be 
issued only to an architect, engineer, builder, con- 
tractor or other person duly registered in the office 
of the Bureau of Buildings as a person fully quali- 
fied to undertake or supervise the work of construc- 
tion or alteration covered by the permit. 

Concerning the method of registration, the bill 
provides that the superintendent of buildings shall, 
within ten days after an application for registration, 
issue to the applicant a certificate of registration or 
furnish him a statement in writing setting forth the 
reasons for rejection. 

Certificates of registration may, however, be is- 
sued to anyone who has received a permit for build- 
ing work within the past three years and has not 
since been convicted of violation of a building regu- 
lation. The superintendent of buildings has power 
to cancel any certificate of registration for cause. 

This bill was presented at the instance of the 
building authorities of New York City. Accord- 
ing to Rudolph P. Miller, superintendent of build- 
ings, Borough of Manhattan, its object is to place 
more definitely the responsibility for proper and 
safe construction and compliance with the building 
law. It is supported by a resolution of the Build- 


ing Officials’ Conference, advocating that building 
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operations be restricted to persons of proved ability. 

Experience in the Borough of Manhattan, Mr. 
Miller states, has demonstrated the need for a law 
to fix responsibility on builders. “It has not been 
unusual for an applicant to submit to this bureau 
for approval a set of plans and then to pass on to 
the builder or owner a different set with the mis- 
leading information that they are approved; to 
work contrary to approved plans; to work without 
a permit; to make misstatements or misrepresenta- 
tions in the application or on the plans as to sur- 
rounding conditions that vitally affect the validity 
of the permit; and to change the occupancy of a 
building after its completion contrary to the cer- 
tificate of occupancy.” 





Builders Form New Organization 
Prominent Men Perfect Chicago Expert Builders— 
William M. Lawton Made President 
An organization to be known as Chicago Expert 
Builders has been perfected in Chicago, the member- 
ship to include architects, engineers, contractors, 
building material men, real estate men, bankers and 
lawyers, who are necessary for either the building, 
purchase sale or financing of building operations. 
The slogan of the association is “Build Chicago 
3etter,” this being one of the purposes of the new 

organization. 

An application for charter has been sent to the 
state capital at Springfield, Ill. The following ob- 
jects of the incorporation were contained in the cer- 
tificate : 

1. To “build Chicago better.” 

2. To further and promote proper civic ideals 
for great public works and undertakings and to aid 
and assist in the planning, development and building 
of the same; to teach and develop scientific meth- 
ods in municipal works and to encourage efficiency 
in public affairs. 

3. To provide expert advice and to furnish prac- 
tical, efficient and intelligent solutions for building, 
construction and engineering problems affecting the 
location, permanent well being or existence of all 
industries. 

4. To promote co-operation between its members 
and to render mutual assistance in all their under- 
takings. 

The officers selected include the following: Presi- 
dent, William M. Lawton, former attorney for the 
Cook County Real Estate Board and now attorney 
for the Real Estate Association of Illinois; first 
vice-president, Robert Isham Randolph, head of 
the firm of Isham Randolph & Co., and president of 
the Chicago Chapter of American Association En- 
gineers, and vice-president of the Illinois Society 
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of Engineers; second vice-president, Frank D. 
Chase, president of Frank D. Chase, Inc.; secretary, 
Ivan O. Ackley, of Ackley Brothers, real estate. 
All of the officers are located in Chicago. Tempor- 
ary offices have been opened in the First National 
Bank building, that city, and permanent quarters 
will soon be established. 

In discussing the new association, Mr. Lawton 
said that they had organized for the purpose of 
doing their part in bringing about a better building 
situation in that city and to take advantage of the 
new zoning law which will probably be passed July 1. 
He also stated that although the Chicago Expert 
Builders did not propose to interfere with the work 
of the Chicago Plan Commission or the local real 
estate boards, it did intend to carry out plans for 
private as well as public buildings on a scale that 
would be impossible for any building organization 
of limited capital to undertake. 





Favors State Financing for Home 
Building 

Mr. E. Osborne Smith, a New York real estate 
man, advocates a state plan for providing funds for 
home building. 

“Homes must be built and built at once,” said Mr. 
Smith. “The laws passed by the Legislature this 
year did nothing to encourage building, and the law 
exempting new buildings from taxation, which was 
devised to encourage building, has done nothing in 
providing homes. 

“If an emergency exists, and if the state can ex- 
empt buildings from taxation, it can provide a fund 
whereby the state would guarantee lending institu- 
tions money invested on first mortgages, which first 
mortgages should be liberal building and permanent 
loans having a long period to run, and to be amor- 
tized at a high rate for the first five years, while 
building costs and rents are high, and decrease there- 
after. 

“Only the rich builder can build today, as loans 
made for new buildings are not liberal enough. 
There is too large a margin between the present cost 
of building and the amount of loans offered for any- 
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body but a rich builder to undertake to build. Give 
the builder with limited capital a chance and you will 
soon see a change in the housing problem. 

“The idea is to get the small builder building 
again, which he cannot do under the inadequate loans 
offered by institutions at the present time. Make 
the mortgage liberal, and let the state guarantee or 
underwrite the mortgage under proper safeguards. 
This can be done without loss to the state, and it will 
start a new building boom.” 





Personals 
J. H. Hetherington, architect, has moved his office 
from Room 751, 140 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, to Room 110, that same address. 


Herbert E. Erickson, architect, has moved from 
515 Broadway, Gary, Ind., to 34 West Fifth Avenue, 
that city. Mr. Erickson desires new catalogues and 
samples. 





Kauzor Bros., architects, Dollar Savings & Trust 
Building, N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., announce that this 
is their correct address and not Renshaw Building, 
where mail is frequently addressed to them. 





C. Howard Crane of Detroit, Michigan, announces 
the opening of a New York office, at No. 562 Fifth 
Avenue, under the direction of Mr. E. M. Milnar, 
formerly with Thos. W. Lamb, of New York City. 
Samples and catalogues requested. 





Stuart H. Edmonds, architect, is the name under 
which the architectural firm of Edmonds & Richards 
was operating at 32 Rouss Avenue, Winchester, Va. 
This partnership has dissolved, and Mr. Edmonds is 
located at 45 West Water Street, that city. 

Eugene Waggaman, formerly connected with 
Clarke Waggaman, is now practising architecture 
with Harry Wardman, the Washington apartment 
house specialist and builder, under the firm name of 
Wardman & Waggaman, with offices at 1430 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Catalogues and 
samples are requested. 
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International Situation 
WO things about Europe must be firmly fixed in 
the average American’s mind before we can see 
any substantial improvement in the international sit- 
uation. 

Here are those facts: 

1. There are a number of countries (and the 
United States is one of them) whose raw material 
markets are dependent, to a small or great degree, 
upon the European market. 

2. Long-term credits for Europe must become sec- 
ond nature to American business men who intend to 
do any business whatsoever with Europe. 

Now, these seem to be simple facts, and yet they 
are, curiously enough, rather vague and far-fetched 
things to not only the average, but to the keen-minded 
American. 

The first is too obvious to necessitate elaboration. 
The second is very little understood by even Ameri- 
can exporters, simply because they know practically 
nothing of European psychology. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New York 
recently wrote us the following on this point: 

“Tt is important in connection with the European 
situation that the effect of the establishment of an 
export business on a long-time credit basis should 
not be misunderstood. In the face of the present 
shortage of capital the sale of raw materials on any 
other terms than cash or an exchange of commodi- 
ties does not alter the immediate situation. The sole 
result is the substitution of one kind of obligation for 
another. In other words, it will require years to 
make up not only the actual capital destruction which 
resulted from the war, but also the loss in capital ac- 
cumulation and the disorganization of productive ac- 
tivity which resulted from it. American business 
should frankly recognize this condition. A reason- 
able export business can be done with due regard to 
established credit standards, and business on any 
other basis is undesirable. There is neither formula 
nor legerdemain by which poor credits become good, 
nor means whereby large business can be done with 
those whose credit does not permit or warrant such 
transactions.” 


Cabinet May Urge Wage 


Reductions 
RESIDENT HARDING’S Cabinet is consider- 
ing the disturbing economic situation in the 
country, and giving particular attention to a full 
discussion of the railroad situation. 

It is significant and encouraging that, according 
to press reports, the Cabinet went into detailed dis- 
cussion of the railroad situation particularly. Presi- 
dent Harding called the Chairmen of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission and the United States Rail 
Labor Board into conference on the problem of a 
contemplated 10 per cent. reduction in wages, and 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce is en- 
listed with President Harding in an effort to solve 
the transportation difficulties by a proposed revision 
of the Transportation Act. 

All this speaks well for the immediate future, as 
a definite program will probably be worked out be- 
fore the present extra session of Congress, during 
which the legislative part of the program will be 
submitted for action with a plea for speed. 

The important part of this program will be the 
contemplated 10 per cent. reduction of wages. This 
will give the railroads $360,000,000 annually. The 
annual deficit of the railroads at present being a 
trifle more than $700,000,000, there will be left about 
$340,000,000 to wipe off in the deficit, and this, it is 
expected, will be effected by reductions in the prices 
of the three most important items in railroad opera- 
tions: lumber, coal and steel. Lumber is already 
cheaper. The coal bill will probably be reduced this 
year $100,000,000. Steel will become cheaper if 
wages are reduced—-so the steel men say. 

Transportation is given prominence in any dis- 
cussion of the economic situation because it is the 
biggest factor exclusive of labor, in costs of any 
manufactured article or raw product which requires 
shipment. It is argued, and argued correctly, that a 
reduction in wages will effect a reduction in working 
costs, and that this may be passed on to the con- 
sumer—the ultimate consumer—in a lowered cost for 
the product, This is sound economics. An article 
worth $10 today represents a rough average of 60 
per cent. for labor and 40 per cent. for the mate- 
rials, overhead, etc. If it is generally known that a 
10 per cent. reduction in wages has been effected, it 
would be impossible for a corporation or manufac- 
turer to continue charging the same price for the 
article. Public opmion, adequately backed by proper 
publicity, would prevent such a thing. 

Fundamentally, the whole problem must be met 
by one of two alternatives. Either the costs of liv- 
ing must be reduced first, or labor must be reduced. 
The first is too long and difficult a process. It is 
much more effective and feasible to reduce labor 
costs first. And it follows naturally that living costs 
would follow in short order, because the nation-wide 
excuse for exaggerated and excessive costs of food- 
stuffs and materials today is always “labor” and with 
that excuse removed, the manufacturer and the cor- 
poration will be forced (if they do not desire to do 
so now) to reduce the cost of the product to the ul- 
timate consumer. 

Take away the excuse for high costs, and there 
could be no possibility of their continuance. 
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Weekly Review of the Construction Field 


With Reports of Special Correspondents in Regional Centers 


indicate that disputes in the matter of wage 

agreements are seriously retarding the resump- 
tion of the already too long delayed building activity. 
Notably is this true in Chicago where a proposition 
on the part of the builders to cut wages 25 per cent. 
has been discussed with considerable animation, and 
no definite conclusion has been reached. 

A committee, appointed by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, to investigate conditions in the construc- 
tion industry, has made its report. This is an in- 
teresting and very valuable document, and is proba- 
bly the most remarkable of its kind that has been 
presented during the reconstruction period. Em- 
phasis is laid on the fact that many of the grievances 
which building contractors hold against the labor 
unions were actually written into the working agree- 
ments by and with the consent of contractor and 
builder organizations. The committee reaches the 
conclusion that for the union restrictions on output 
and working conditions, responsibility may be equally 
divided between organized labor and the contract- 
ing organizations which signed the agreements into 
which these restrictive provisions were incorporated. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s review of general 
conditions during March shows little change from 
that noted for the preceding month. All the uncer- 
tainties, present and past, have continued during 
March, and, according to the report, there has not 
been a great progress made towards normal condi- 
tions. Certain industries that logically at this time 
of the year show increased activity have been busy. 
This activity is merely a seasonal one and does not 
indicate any pronounced advance over the preceding 
month. Consumption on the part of the public at 
large, in spite of the fact that employment is at a 
lower level than heretofore, continues strong. The 
reduction noted in wholesale prices is about 6 per 
cent. for the month of February, and a continuation 
of this reduction for the month of March is set down 
at approximately the same rate. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to report any pro- 
nounced movement towards a resumption of home 
building. The shortage continues to be acute, and 
the lack of proper housing and the present high rent- 
als are working very serious hardships. In view of 
this housing shortage, and with reference to the 
enormous fire loss reported for January and Feb- 
ruary, it would seem that any loss or damage to 
dwellings of any kind, brought about through care- 
lessness, should be summarily dealt with. The fire 
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loss in the United States, any way that it may be 
viewed, is unnecessarily large. It does not seem 
possible in this country to reduce it to the same com- 
paratively low percentages that maintain in Europe. 
As the fire loss in the United States is so out of pro- 
portion, and as the housing shortage is so serious, it 
is worse than criminal to fail to take necessary steps 
to penalize in the strongest way any carelessness 
that will reduce housing accommodations. 





Bring Living Costs Down First 


Labor Leader Points to Injustice of Demands to 
“Bring Down Labor Costs’—The Two Big 
Questions of the Day 


A labor leader some time ago made this answer to 
a proposal that wages be reduced about 18 per cent 
in certain industries : 

“If you gentlemen who are proposing this cut in 
wages will see to it that the costs of living are 
brought down 18 per cent., we will then discuss a 
similar cut in wages.” 

Now, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT is in no sense 
a spokesman for organized labor, but it does realize 
that this labor leader said something which has ap- 
parently not been grasped by a vast number of 
people in the United States. 

There are two problems in the building industry 
today, as there are two problems in almost every in- 
dustry of the United States. Those problems are 
wages and materials. The latter depends upon the 
former. And the former is—or should be—regu- 
lated by living costs. 

As long as living costs remain where they are, 
there will be little hope of effecting either a satis- 
factory or an effective cut in the wages of labor. 

And what is the chief item in holding living costs 
to their present levels? Rents. There one finds the 
keynote to present living costs. Clothing, food and 
other factors in living costs play their part, but none 
of them can be compared to rents in the sum total 
of those costs. 

The big item is rents. All sorts of estimates 
have been made as to just what share of expendi- 
tures rents constitute at this time. Regardless of 
any imposing array of estimates or figures, plain 
common sense alone will furnish sufficient and con- 
clusive evidence as to their unwarranted proportion 
in any budget. Rents are too high—far too high. 
That is the simple truth of the matter. 

Bring them down enough to justify an adequate 
cut in that greatest factor in living expenses, and 
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you will then have a basis upon which to base sug- 
gestions for the reduction of wages. But it is not 
at all fair to talk of reducing wages without a cor- 
responding reduction in rents, or in other factors in 
living costs. 

So far as the construction industry is concerned, 
another factor must also be looked after. There 
must be availability of money, at 6 per cent. And by 
availability this journal does not mean that sort of 
availability which calls for “premiums” and other 
practices of the financial group. Simple, straight- 
forward lending of money at 6 per cent., a willing- 
ness to lend it when asked for, and an adequate 
enough supply to meet all expected demands are what 
constitutes real availability. These are the big 
problems of the day. It is time to turn our attention 
to those persons still demanding unreasonable rents, 
and to the financial group which somehow makes it 
difficult to secure mortgage money. 

The United States Supreme Court having upheld 
the constitutionality of the New York and District 
of Columbia anti-profiteering rent laws, the rights of 
tenants would seem to be safeguarded. 


Financing the Home Builder 


Recent editorial comment in the Saturday Evening 
Post, discussing the work of building and loan asso- 
ciations, endorses them, stating that the reasons for 
their success, notably in Ohio and Pennsylvania, are 
quite apparent. They are, according to this analy- 
sis, strictly co-operative societies. They are self- 
contained institutions. Members are not only in the 
position of saving-bank depositors, but they assume 
the functions of bank directors as well, and per- 
sonally lend the accumulations of their own savings. 
Membership often consists largely of friends and 
neighbors, who have been acquainted from child- 
hood. Their operations are in familiar neighbor- 
hoods, where present values and future trends are 
matters of common knowledge. Lenders and bor- 
rowers have a background of acquaintanceship. Still 
another advantage exists in regions where these as- 
sociations have long been operating. Experience has 
perfected their organization, their rules, policies and 
methods. Procedure has become standardized until 
it is as nearly foolproof as human skill can make it. 





The Building Situation in the Middle West 


(By Special Correspondence to THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


Cuicaco.—Chicago is having a very difficult time 
in getting started on its proudly proclaimed $150,- 
000,000 building program. Six months ago it would 
have seemed a certainty that building would have 
been fully under way by this time; three months ago 
the certainty would have seemed less certain, and 
now it is getting to be more or less problematical. 

The chief hitch continues to be the attitude of 
labor. A week or so ago, the contractors put it 
squarely up to union leaders in the building trades 
that labor must share part of the economy. 

In spite of discouraging drawbacks and uncer- 
tainties, the building trade declines to be pes- 
simistic, for leaders declare that the favorable signs 
outweigh the evil omens two to one. Instead of 
seeing trouble and delay in the decline in steel and 
brick, the builders profess to see an earlier resump- 
tion of activity and as to the complicated labor situa- 
tion, they declare that union labor must either accept 
the 25% cut or wake up to find itself face the open 
shop on a very big scale. 

One of the added signs of improvement is the 
better feeling in the money market toward building 
securities, real estate mortgages and other financial 
incidentals of building. S. W. Strauss & Company, 
a prominent local investment house, has co-operated 
in a plan which will make $3,000,000 available for 


the early construction of 300 two-flat buildings and 
work is just about to begin on this project, which 
is characterized by local real estate writers as the 
biggest housing project in Chicago since 1914. 

Under the plan, the S. W. Strauss & Company aid 
will be extended to desirable applicants who can pay 
$1,000 in cash and who are earning at least $160 a 
month. The two-flat buildings are to be erected at 
a cost of $10,000 each, of which the buyer will ad- 
vance $1,000, S. W. Strauss & Company $6,000, and 
Mills & Sons, the builders, $3,000. 

The first 300 buiidings are to be erected at North 
Avenue and Sixtieth Avenue, and this first im- 
portant group will merely be the forerunner of an 
even greater two-flat project if the plan proves popu- 
lar with the public. Local bankers say that prac- 
tically unlimited funds are available on these terms 
or terms almost as reasonable. 

S. W. Strauss & Company are also financing a 
100-flat building. Work has been started at Drexel 
Boulevard and Forty-third Street. The building 
will cost $425,000. 

Another interesting building development of the 
week is the announcement of the award of contract 
for the new union station mail terminal. J. D’Es- 
posito, chief engineer, announces that the contract 
has been given to R. C. Wieboldt & Company at an 
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approximate estimate of $3,000,000. Figures on the 
labor involved in the building were based on the pro- 
posed new wage scale over which the contractors and 
union builders are now haggling. In other words, 
the station cannot be constructed at the estimate given 
unless labor decides to accept the 25% reduction 
from the present scale of $1.25 per hour for carpen- 
ters and $1.00 per hour for unskilled union labor. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that 
the unskilled union labor is very willing to accept the 
cut of 25%, but that the principal objection to the 
reduction is coming from the carpenters and other 
skilled divisions of building labor. 

Labor is being prominently unveiled at the legisla- 
tive inquiry into Chicago building conditions. More 
properly speaking, union leaders’ machinations are 
being revealed. Witnesses appeared before the joint 
committee and have brought to light the so-called 
“maintenance graft,” which is said to have been prac- 
ticed on practically every large building erected in 
Chicago in recent years and more particularly during 
the rush building period of the last year or so. The 
maintenance idea, in effect, calls for the employment 
of “maintenance agents” at high salaries to see that 
work is carried forward with promptness and dis- 
patch. In truth, these agents are on the pay-roll as 
a sort of insurance against jurisdictional strikes and 
other disputes which were calculated to call a halt 
on construction at a time when buildings were urg- 
ently needed. While the legislative hearing has not 
been open to the public, it is reported that most of 
the Loop buildings of recent construction have been 
victims of this “shakedown” system. 

The legislative hearing is also revealing the iron- 
clad nature of the blockade maintained against out- 
of-town building materials, whether union made or 
not. For one thing, this alleged agreement between 
contractors, union leaders and material manufactur- 
ers, has been effective in preventing the construction 
in Chicago of any fabricated houses. A hundred 
or so witnesses have appeared before the committee 
and some very startling revelations are said to have 
been made. 

Suburban building activity continues to be more 
interesting than building within the corporate limits 
of Chicago. The latest suburb to come to the bat 
with a big building project is Brookfield, a western 
suburb. Two hundred or more homes ranging from 
$7,500 each are to be built in that suburb before 
October 1. Twenty-five of the houses are already 
under construction and are to be ready for occu- 
pancy by May 1. 

Architects report an increasing interest in the co- 
operative apartment building idea. Such a plan has 
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been very successful in New York, it is reported 
here, and local builders are anxious to see how the 
plan works out here. In substance, the promoter 
of the plan gets a dozen or so investors interested in 
constructing an apartment building in which all will 
live and which will be erected under joint ownership. 
The idea appeals rather strongly to the over-taxed 
rent payers and it is likely that a number of such 
buildings will be erected during the approaching 
summer and fall. Building for immediate occupancy 
is not now being pressed, owing to the fact that 
May 1 moving day is too near at hand. October 1, 
the next important moving day in Chicago, will be 
anticipated, however, by extensive building of homes 
and small apartments. 


Building materials hold at practically old levels. 
Lumber is also quiet, as to demand, that present 
prices would not hold if a sudden demand really came 
along to stimulate competitive bidding. Common 
building brick has suffered slight decline during the 
present week, dropping from $16 to $12 per thou- 
sand. Present prices in the lumber and materials 
market are: 


Yellow Pine: B. & B. 1-in., $95 to $130, depend- 
ing on thickness; 2 x 4, No. 1, 10 to 16 ft. length, 
$51 to $53; 2 x 6, $48; 2 x 8, $50; 2 x 10, $53; 
2 x 12, $55; 13-16 x 3 1-4z & b flat flooring, $85 to 
$90; 1 x 6, No. 2 common, $48 to $90. Douglas 
Fir: 2 4 S, in sizes up to 12 x 12, in length up to 
32 ft., $65 to $70; 14 x 14, $68 to $73; 16 x 16, 
$72 to $75; 18 x 18, $75 to $80. Hard Maple: Four 
Y% No. 1 and 2, $135; select, $120; No. 1 common, 
$100; No. 2 common, $65; No. 3 common, $32. 
Birch: Four % No. 1 and 2, $160; select, $133 to 
$138; No. 1 common, $95 to $100; No. 2 common, 
$60 to $65; No. 3 common, $40. Red Gum: Four 
¥%4 No. 1 and 2, $150; No. 1 common, $90 to $92; 
No. 2 common, $45. 


Face Brick—Standard, vitrified red, $32.00@ 
34.00; Smooth, Indiana red, $38.00@40.00 ; Smooth, 
Ohio red, $38.00@40.00 ; Smooth, Pennsylvania red, 
$46.00@48.00; Smooth, buff, $45.00@47.00; 
Smooth, gray, $47.00@49.00; Rough, buff, $44.00 
@46.00; Rough, gray, $47.00@49.00; Variegated, 
rough texture, $34.00@49.00. 

Common brick, $13.00 to $16.00 per M. Portland 
cement, $2.25 per bbl. Torpedo—Lake and bank 
sand, $3.50 per yd. Crushed stone, gravel screen- 
ings, $3.50 per yd. Hydrated lime, Ohio, paper, 
$21.00 per ton. Hydrated lime, Ohio, cloth, $29.00 
per ton. (Includes sacks at 30c each). Hydrated 
lime, Wisconsin, paper, $19.00 per ton. Bulk lime, 
$1.65 per ton. 
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Building Conditions on the Pacific Coast 


(Special Correspondence to’ THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SEATTLE.—There has been another reduction in 
sheet metals used in building construction of 50 
cents per hundred pounds, and the tendency of nails 
and pipe is downward. Cement declined 15 cents, 
due exclusively to the fall in the price of cement 
bags, the material itself remaining firm. Roofing, 
lath, plaster and brick are plentiful on the Coast, 
but manufacturers seem inclined to hold prices 
steady. Fir lumber is steady to stronger, especially 
in common dimension. 

Probably the most gratifying feature of the week 
was the increase in the demand for building essen- 
tials in the country. While building in the Coast 
cities is quiet, excepting in one or two cities of Cali- 
fornia, the small town and country business has been 
very heavy this spring, further corroborating the 
predictions of jobbers last winter that if healthy 
building engagements were undertaken this year it 
would first have to come from the country. From 
this fact strong hopes are being built on the present 
outlook. 

Jobbers are now prepared to handle any demand 
that may arise during the next three months for 
sheets, pipe and nails. Stocks ordered earlier are 
about through arriving. Cement is stationary. The 
plants have no storage for reserve stocks, and the 
prospects for a heavy summer’s road building pro- 
gram are keeping the market strong. Jobbers frank- 
ly say they expect no price recessions in cement 
this summer. 

Efforts are being made by Puget Sound jobbing 
interests to hold the market on nails, but some of 
the Oregon jobbers, for purposes which have not 
been disclosed, are endeavoring to force quotations 
lower into mutual distributive territory. 

There is to be no surplus of brick. All delivery 
is being made through a central agency, and regard- 
less of what company sells, the order will funnel 


into and out of the main channel. This brick de- 
livery plan is the outgrowth of ruinous price cut- 
ting of a few years ago when reputable manufac- 
turers were driven out of business because of. in- 
ability to meet competitive quotations. 

The fir lumber market is steady to strong. Aver- 
age sales at the fir mills in all yard or building sizes 
have averaged $48 to $52 for 1 x 4 No. 2 and better 
vertical grain flooring and $18 to $25 for the No. 3, 
$19 for slash grain in No. 2 and $20.75 to $24 for 
the No. 2 and better; 1 x 6, 1 x 8-10 in. finish was 
$46; five-eighths by four No. 2 and better ceiling, 
$16 to $23; 1 x 6 No. 2 and better drop siding, $20 
to $23; $12.50 to $13.50 for boards and shiplap; 
$10.50 to $13.50 for common dimension, and $16.50 
for plank and small timbers. 

Fully 75 per cent. of the fir lumber mills will be 
in operation within ten days. Shingle mills up to 
65 per cent. are now running. The log market is 
weak. Wholesalers have been selling short on 
futures, expecting the decline in logs to bring down 
lumber quotations. 

There were 1,196 building permits issued in Seat- 
tle for March, of which 610 were for frame struc- 
tures, three for ordinary masonry buildings, two 
for slow burning construction units, two for fire- 
proof structures, 42 for moving or demolishing and 
566 for alterations. The total value of work to be 
performed, according to these permits, is $923,180. 
No really large projects were started last month. 
Segregated, four were for warehouses and whole- 
sale buildings, 14 for office and retail store build- 
ings, two for churches and theatres, four for hotels 
and apartment houses, 225 for detached residences 
and 388 for outbuildings. 

Architects of Seattle report that, according to the 
slow start made in the season’s building, the sum- 
mer will be well advanced before local permits over- 
take last year’s construction totals. 
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